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IN THE SERVICE OF THE 


EAST INDIA COMPANY IN BENGAL. 
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GENTLEMEN, 3 1 


HAT you feel a ſtrong and juſk in- 

dignation for the groſs and unmerited 
abuſe which has been uttered againſt you 
collectively ſince the cloſe of the late war, 
cannot be doubted. The evidence of facts, 
however, pleads fo ſtrongly in your favour, 
and the ſervices which you have rendered 


pour native country are ſo ſtriking and im- 


portant, that thoſe nowin England, who have 
had the honour of ſpending the moſt active 
period of their lives amongſt you, deemed 
it more eligible to ſuffer the deluſion which 

has prevailgd to vaniſh of itſelf, than to 

oppoſe it, from a conviction that a Tew 
months from the preſent time muſt put an 
A A Boks - b/ end 


1 


TT to it. The Public, which ty 
. decides with impartiality, muſt do us juſ- 
tice. Thus we have continued to reaſon; 
but an attack has been lately made upon 
us from a quarter ſo reſpeQable in point of 
rank and ra ant to be longer ſilent 
would be criminal. 


Colonel Fullarton is a ſoldier, a gentle- 
man of pleaſing manners, a ſcholar, a man 
of buſineſs, and a member of the Britiſh 


ſenate. When a perſon of this deſcription | FA 


deliberately publiſhes to the world his opi- 
nion of our officers and ſoldiers, ſuch an 
opinion, if uncontradicted, would neceſſa- 
rily have great weight; and the queſtion 
has been put to me repeatedly, © Do the 
„ Bengal officers in England allow, that 
« they deſerve the character which has 
© been given 0 chem by Mr. Fullar- 


e 


I have now, „ therefore, on your behalf 
and my own, taken upon me to reply to, 
and J hope to refute, the miſrepreſentations 


of Colonel Fullarton, in ſo far as they 
k concern 


1 | Wa 
concern us, and- Lightly to mention ſach 


other parts of his publication, as a W 
reſidence in India enabled me to notice. 


' You, Gentlemen, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, will read with as much ſurpriſe as 
indignation, the very extraordinary account 
which the Colonel has received, God knows 
from whom, of the ſtate of our army. 
You know how erroneous it is; and as 
to Bengal and its dependencies, your own 
ſenſes hourly convince you, that you have 
e to Great-Britain rich, flouriſhing, 
and populous kingdoms, not uncultivated : 
waſtes, and deſerted towns. _ 


Strange indeed have been the ſcenes 
which have paſſed here, ſince I quitted 
your ſociety, Our native country at- 
tacked, during the late war, in all her 
dependencies, experienced various turns of 
fortune; but at the cloſe of it, was ſtripped 
of all her poſſeſſions in the Weſt, and was 
compelled to relinquiſh many of our con- 
_ queſts in the Eaſt as the price of peace. 
Bending under the weight of public debt, 


77 | and 


4 r 7 
and ſinking under the prefſure of taxes, 
which miſmanagement or misfortune had 


rendered neceſſary, every enlightened 
ſtateſman looked to that country which 
you preſerved, as to the beſt and almoſt the 
only future reſource of Great-Britain. 


In return for the ſervices you have 


performed, what have you received ? 
Mortifying ſuperceſſions, and the moſt 


opprobrious ſlanders. The ſufferings of 


our countrymen, in India have been paſſed 
as Glently over, as if they never had had 
exiſtence; and even that moſt deteſtable 


action of M. Suffrein's, which no man 
amongſt us ever mentioned but with hor- 
ror, has excited neither ſurpriſe nor re- 


ſentment in Great Britain. Some, as gallant 


youths as England ever produced, are at 
this inſtant periſhing in the priſons of 
Seringapatam, ſent thither by M. Suffrein ; 
where they remain unnoticed, and unla- 
mented. Think not, Gentlemen, that 
reparation will much longer be with-held 
from you. The people of England are_ 


generous and ſenſible, nor can they con- 
| tinue 


1 


tinue the; 8 of thoſe Wh have. Y 
= egregioully mige them. 3 


* 


4 of our wake! 8 Gn 1 mall 
ſay but few words. He is now upon the 
point of being tried before the higheſt 
tribunal upon earth, and he will go to 
that trial, covered over with the applauſe 
of his countrymen in Indoſtan, and with 
the unanimous thanks of his employers at 


home. You, Gentlemen, well know the 


opinion which the millions you live 
amongſt entertain of his conduct towards 
them. Vet ſo ſtrong are the feelings of 
humanity in -Britiſh boſoms, that the 
Houſe of Commons, the repreſentatives 
of the people of England, have wiſely, 

and properly, called upon Mr. Haſtings to 

anſwer to charges, which themſelves have 


never read. This anſwer they have lately 


| received, and in the ſame ſpirit of wiſdom 


and juſtice they have declared the anſwer 


to be falſe and evaſive, without looking 
into it. In order to render this proceeding 


the more complete, the Committee for 


managing the proſecution conſiſts of the 


1 
* 


firſt characters in the nation. A love of 
Jjuſtice has united men, who were long by 
hatred, ambition, or private lutereſts, kept 
aſunder. The gallant General who ſigned 
the fatal convention at Saratoga, the foun- 
dation of the national war; the friends of 
the Miniſter under whoſe auſpices that 
unfortunate expedition was planned; the 
men who oppoſed that expedition, and 
threatened for years to bring the Miniſter 
of England who agreed to it to the block; 
all theſe reſpectable Gentlemen are united 
in the cauſe of humanity, and in the WW. | 
ſecution of Mr. Haſtings. 
How egregiouſly have we blk mic 
taken through life. It is impoſſible to 
ſuppoſe any ſociety ſo perfect, as that 5 
ſome improper perſons ſhall not gain ad- 
mittance into it; but you well know the 


general character of our ſervice; the wars 


in which we have been engaged were car- 
ried on with the utmoſt humanity. Pri- 
ſoners we never retained for a day, except 
they were wounded, and thoſe have been 
attended by our ſurgeons, and with the 


| lame care and tenderneſs as our own ne 
The 


1 1 


he ereritteb⸗ exerciſed by ks * ; 
governments are unknown amongſt us, 
and the attachment of our Sepoys would, to 


a man of plain ſenſe, be a convincing pro 
that we are generally as attentive to do 
them juſtice, as we are to their diſcipline. 
Theſe facts have been repeatedly urged, 
but urged in vain; ſuch is the love of hu- 
manity which Prevails, that an accom=-. 
pliſhed orator has kept the attention of 
four hundred Gentlemen awake for five 
hours and a half, by a relation of circum- 
ſtances which you well know, never had 
exiſtence. A man of humanity in England, 
who mixes in the politer circles, is a very 
different being, I do aſſure you, from a 
humane man amongſt us in India. We 
have the weakneſs to ſuppoſe that a humane 
man will not contract debts which he 
knows himſelf unable to pay; that he will 
attend to the complaints of thoſe immedi- 
ately under his authority, or command; 
and that he will relieve the miſeries of the 

indigent to the utmoſt of his power. No 
eee in the anne affords more objects 


2 
PEAR 


of Teal diſtreſs than England. Our 1030 
are crowded with beggars, many of them 
poor wretches, who would labour if they 

could get employment. Large families are 
pining with want in every quarter of the 
metropolis, and our priſons are filled with 
unfortunate debtors; but theſe are objects 
beneath the notice of a modern man of 
-humanity, while the imaginary ſufferings 
of two eunuchs, ſubjects of the Nabob of 
Oude (who at this hour enjoy every luxury 
which from their ſituations they are capable 
of enjoying), have been dwelt upon with 
a pathos which equalled the fineſt per- 
formanee of your Calcutta Roſcius, or our 
W Mrs. Siddons, | 


You y give me e ctelkt 1 . 
you, that I ſaw a great aſſembly melting 
with ſorrow, when the tears ſhed, and the 
-groans uttered by Behar and Jewar Ally 
'Cawn, in their dungeons, were 'patheti- 
cally deſcribed. But what was my ſurpriſe 
to learn from one of our brother officers 


who had 285 charge of theſe men, that 
| their 


* 


* + ? 


thaw NF was one © of head e 
in Fyzabad; ; and that they had the liberty 
of every part of it, and allo IP: 
San. 


But ene there is not the listet 
foundation for the charges of cruelty which 
have been brought againſt us, yet I hope 
and believe, that ere long the officers: who 
ſurvived the hardſhips they ſuſtained in 
Mahomedan priſons, will publiſh a detail of 
their unmerited ſufferings to the world. 
They owe it to themſelves, they owe it to 
their country, and E am truly happy to in- 
form you, that thoſe officers who ſerved 
under Brigadier-general Matthews, and 
who eſcaped the murderer's ſeymetar, and 
his poiſoned bowl, have fully vindicated 

themſelves, under the ſanction of our em- 
ployers, from the foul aſperſions which 
were caſt upon them, and cireulated through 


every part of Europe, in of ras; of 
great authority „ 


* The Annual Wilen ot we. and e Nen . bh 
* of 1784. 
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It is incumbent upon us, Gentlemen, 
to clear our own fame. In a country where 


7 fortunately happened, that an Adminiftra- 


this meaſure, it became abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that our ſervice ſhould” be vilified. 


in turning their opponents out of office. 
Every thing which the friends to our ſer- 
vice then predicted as likely to happen, has 
in fact happened; and while I am writing, 


one hundred and ſeventy- nine; whereas, 


fulfilled, it would at this moment have been 
annihilated. altogether: | WP" s 


ively performed, let us at leaſt receive the 
treatment due to officers, and to gentle- 
men. But we have been deſcribed as more 
ſavage than buccaneers, and lawleſs as a 
banditti. Although I am, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
no longer in the ſervice, yet * retain as 


5 warm 


. 1 


erery thing is governed by party, it un- 
| ton in the year 1783 wiſhed to aſſume 


the government of India. To juſtify 


Another party defended us, and ſucceeded 


the ſtock of the Eaſt India Company is at 


had the predictions of our enemies been 


For 1 ſervices * we. Love colle&-- | 


% 


| ET a 
warm a regard for it as I ever had. At 
a late meeting of our officers who are here, 
a-wiſh was expreſſed that ſome reply ſhould 
be given to Mr, Fullarton's ſtrictures upon 
our ſervice. I know I am performing an 
acceptable taſk to my brother officers, in 
thus attempting to defend their conduct 
againſt unmerited aſperſions; and were 
the abilities of the advocate at all equal 
to the juſtice of your cauſe, I ſhould not 
dread the world's deciſion upon the merits 
of the following mo 


Jam, with real geſpeck, 
- GENTLEMEN, 
Your molt faithful 
and obedient Servant, 


ba OEPICER, 
| Late on your Eſtabliſhment. 


Londan, | 
12th Dec, 1787. 
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the eur of the laft Summer Colonel 
Fullarton announced, through the me- 
dium of the public papers, his intention of 
publiſhing, in the enſuing Winter, a View 
of the Engliſh Intereſts in India. The 
public curiaſity was not a little excited by 
theſe advertifements, and we waited with 
ſome impatience for the day, in Which a 
work ſo induſtriouſly announced was to 
make its appearance. In order to enhanee 
the importance of this work, and to increaſe 


ECM 1 


a 


* 


16 ] 


our eagerneſs for its peruſal, we found, upon 


opening the book, that it was dedicated to 
the Board of Commiſſioners who have in 
effect the charge and the reſponſibility of 


every Political meaſure that reſpects as 8 


doſtan. . ; 3 | * 


The firſt Letter is of conſiderable length, 
5nd of the greateſt importance, as it em- 
braces a great- variety of. ſubjects. It is 
addreſſed, as it has been generally ſuppoſed, 
to the venef ble Earl of Mansfield. The 


Letter was not written by Colonel Ful- 
larton on his firſt arrival in India, when his 


information might naturally be ſuppoſed 8 
defective, but on his paſſage to Europe, | 
after two or three. years experience in the 
: of which he e n - 


— 


We mean not to > veſtigat very cloſely | 


the cauſes of the late war in the Carnatic, 
nor to enter into a detail of the operations 
of Sir Eyre Coote. The latter, Colonel 
Fullarton has paſſed over in a very flight 


manner, and we are not without ſome 


Jaye that the world will ſhortly receive 


on 


Sa by. Bi ; 22 . : an 
18 4 N 3 * ' ws © i 
E : £ ; 
* ) : 


an accurate "MN of the late war in India. 
But when a gentleman writes, with a view 
of inſtructing the Public, or thoſe who 
are in truſt for the Public, how they may 
avoid future miſcarriages, by ſtating the 
cauſes of the paſt, correctneſs is abſolutely 
neceſſary; and fo far only ſhall we enter 
into an examination of the firſt part of his 
firſt letter, as may be neceſſary, in order 
to reſcue the Court of Directors, and the 
| ſervants of the Eaſt India Company, from 
CENTER which _ do not deſerve. : 
The oldeſt ally of the Faſt India Com. 
| pany in India, is Mahomed Ally Cawn, 
the preſent Nabob of Arcot. This Prince, 
though ſtedfaſt we believe in his attachment 
to the Company, was, as all Eaſtern Princes 
are, ambitious to enlarge his dominions. 
From the year 1745 the Mogul empire in 


EH Indoſtan has exiſted but in name: and from 


that period a number of hereditary ſove- 
reignties have been ſpringing up in Indoſtan 
and Decan; all of which would be repug- 
nant to the firſt principles of the Mogul 
_ conſtitution, if that conſtitution had in 
. fact 


et * 1 


fact a any exiſtence at the preſent moment; | 
Thus Mahomed Ally is ſtyled the lawful 


Nabob, and hereditary ſovereign of the 
Carnatic. In this character he has claimed 


the exerciſe of the functions of ſovereignty 


over every part of the Carnatic, and Tanjore: 
Sometimes he has been ſupported, and 
fometimes reſiſted by the Engliſh, either at 
Madras or in Great Britain, as ambition, 
intereſt, or opinion, have fwayed thoſe who 
governed either at home or abroad. A 
hoſt of needy adventurers, as Colonel 
Fullarton juſtly calls. them, have at all 


times been ready to interfere, « on the one 


ide c or the other. 


The Nabob was permitted to ſubdue his 


refractory Polygars without much oppoſi- 


tion; but his attempt upon Tanjore was 
preceded. by certain occurrences, which 


were attended with ſuch important con- 


| ſequences that we ſhall detail them a little 


more at length than Colne? F Marton has 


done. 


; | 


To 


5. 833 


5 [ 19 1 | 

In or about the month of March MY a 
treaty of peace was concluded with Hyder 
Ally Cawn, by the government of Madras, 
much againſt the inclination and wiſhes of 
the Nabob of Arcot. This treaty was not 
entirely approved of by the Court of Di- 
rectors; but being made, policy as well as 
juſtice required, that it  thould be 3 
obſerved. 


ae , 


We ite unacquainted wich aha motives 
which induced the King's miniſters, in the 
month of Auguſt 1769, to ſend a captain 
of the navy, with powers, to Madras, of 
a moſt extenſive and dangerous nature. 
Colonel Fullarton paſſes this extraordinary 
circumſtance over in the ſlighteſt manner: 
« Anembaſly (ſays he) had been ſent im- 
«© mediately from the Crown to the Nabob 
& of Arcot, unavoidably in oppoſition to 
e the Company. Why was ſuch an em- 
baſſy ſent? A man of common ſenſe can 
point out a thouſand miſchievous conſe- 
quences that muſt naturally reſult from ſuch 
an a embaſſy, . But why the Crown ſhould. 

Ke +: « think 


1 1 


think i it nectllaty to ſend ſuch an embaſly, 
unavoidably in oppoſition to the Company, 
cannot be accounted for upon any principle 
that would do credit to the ſervants of the 
Crown of that day. Vehement diſputes 
* (adds Colonel Fullarton) aroſe between 
* the ambaſſador and the Preſidency of 
* Fort St. George. The Governor and 
« Council conſtituted the regular authority 
% of the ſettlement, and poſſeſſed the 
„ powers of adminiſtration, while the 
*, other claimed ſuperiority as repreſenta» 
& tive of the ſovereign.” Can we wiſh 
to ſeek further far the cauſes of all the 
confuſions which prevailed in the Carnatic 
and Tanjore? Every independent power 
which the Nabob claimed, Sir John Lind- 
ſay, and his ſucceſſor, Sir Robert Harland, 
ſupported, until, in the courſe of two 
years, two attacks were made upon Tan- 
jore; by the firſt of which a conſiderable 
ſum of money was procured by the Nabob ; 
and by the laſt, 'Tanjore fell into his hands: 
and now commenced the ſyſtem of agency 
which Colonel Fullarton has mentioned, 
92 O'S We 


1 
1 | We will not ſay that a hoſt of at 1 


turers poſſeſſed themſelves of the confi-. 


_ dence of the Nabob of Arcot and the Rajah _ 

of Tanjore ; becauſe we believe few ſhared | | 
in the confidence or the ſpoils of the Dur- 
bars of Madras and Tanjore, though many 
were in anxious expectation of employment 
and advantages frotn each ; but from the 
fatal moment when Sir John Lindſay ar- 
rived at Madras, the regular and ſucceſsful 
government of the Company ceaſed to have 
exiſtence. In a few years Colonel Lauchlin 
Maclæane returned from India, and appeared 
| publicly at the levee of Lord North, in 
the character of agent from the Nabob of 
Arcot. Some time after, William Burke 
Eſquire, ſecretly, and againſt law, pro- 
ceeded to Madras, came back to Great Bri- 
tain, and appeared publicly as agent of the 
Rajah of Tanjore. In the ſame character 
he again returned, and remained at Tanjore, 


until, in the month of June 1782, his 


couſin the Right | Honourable Edmund 
Burke perſuaded the Marquis of Rocking- 


| 4 ham to create for him the poſt of Pay- | 


maſter of the King 8 ares in India; his 
office 


Thy [f #8} -» 
office of agent has, we ſuppoſe, expired 


with the Rajah, who died this year, 
miſerably poor, at Tanjore. We repro- 


bate as ſtrongly as Colonel Fullarton can 
do the ſyſtem of agencies to Indian 
Princes; but we do affirm, that they were 
originally occaſioned by the pernicious in- 
terference of the King's miniſters, an inter- 
ference which we believe to be as much 
againſt law, as we know it to be repugnant 


to ſound Policy, and even to common 


| ſenſe. : 


From the period that the King's 8 Mi- | 


niſters firſt interfered through their am- 


baſſador in the affairs of the Carnatic, the {| 


influence of the Governor and Council 
ceaſed to operate for the public ſervice, 


Hence the total want of preparation to 


reſiſt Hyder's invaſion in 1780, in fo far 
as the Nabob, and his favourite ſon were 
concerned. Traitors commanded his gar- 
riſons: he had either guns without ammu- 


nition and ſtores, or ſtores and ammuni- 
tion without guns. In this detail we ſpeak 


from the belt information we ay been 
| able 


able to procure; and we heſitate not to 
; ſay, that notwithſtanding the groſs miſma- 
nagement of the Nabob, and the provoca- 

tion given to Hyder, the Carnatic had been 
perfealy ſecure from invaſion, had the re- 

ſpectable and diſciplined force which the 
Engliſh poſſeſſed, been encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Arcot in the ſummer of 
1780. It is a fact now well known, that 
had Mr. Whitehill, the Governor, fol- 

lowed the advice of Lord Macleod, Hyder | 
had never entered the Carnatic at all. It 


nis needleſs therefore to go to remote events, 
in order to adduce the cauſes of the in- 
= vaſion of the Carnatic. We agree . that 

the unfortunate Nabob was groſsly im- 


poſed upon by miniſters, ambaſſadors, and 
agents, who made him promiſes which 
they never performed; that he borrowed 
money from every man who would lend it 
him; that he never paid a pagoda which he 
could avoid paying; and that his revenues 
= were diſſipated, God knows bow, or given 


| away in preſents, God knows where ; yet 


7 after all theſe truths are acknowledged, it 
18 s full equally true that the Engliſh them 
FE | ſelves ; 


F 
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N ſelves had a * ſufficient to prevent the 

invaſion of the Carnatic, had they made 

a proper ule of it, after it was known that 
Hyder had left Seringapatam. 8 


Let us now follow Colonel Fullarton in 
his account of Bengal; and here we are 
not compelled to make uſe of the inform- 
ation of others, but we can, from our 
own knowledge, and from perſonal obſer- 
vation, refute every ſyllable that he has 
uttered, both as to the country, the army, 
and the civil ſervice, 


That centiabien who have never left | 
England ſhould be groſsly miſtaken in | 
their ideas as to Bengal, is not a matter of 
ſurpriſe ; but that Colonel Fullarton, a man 
of obſervation, poſſeſſing a laudable ſpirit 
of curioſity, ſhould in this enlightened age 
publiſh ſuch inconſiſtencies to the world, 
does indeed excite our aſtoniſhment. For 
many years the affairs of India have been 
the ſubject of parliamentary inveſtigation; ; 
and although there is no aſſembly. in the 


world where prejudice, paſſion, and pri- 
1 
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vate intereſt are more liable t to —_ than 


in the Houſe of Commons; yet as a prodi- 


gious maſs of authentic papers and accounts ] 


are publiſhed, either in the reports of the 


committees, or during the two laſt ſeſſions, 
an Engliſh gentleman, untravelled and unlet- 


| tered, may be able to form a very accu 


rate idea of the preſent, and the former 
ftate of Bengal. We aſſert, with all that 
confidence which conviction inſpires (to 


uſe the words of Mr. Shore), that Bengal 


at no period of time was in a higher ſtate 
of cultivation, the natives were at no time 
happier, better protected, or more nu- 


merous, or the revenues more productive, than 


they are at the preſent moment, or than they 
were during the whole of the late war. 


What does Mr. Fullarton mean by the 
following paſſage ? © In former times, the 
* Bengal countries were the granary of 
* nations, and the repoſitory of commerce, 
c wealth, and manufactures in the Eaft. 
« Veſſels from all quarters poured out their 
* trealures on the banks of the Ganges; 

. 7 1 and 


.» 
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and the bun e nations that people 
the northern regions of Indoſtan, as far 
as Caſhmere, Lahore, and Thibet, in- 
cluding a range of ſeveral thouſand 


miles, uſed to depoſit their riches there, |} 
as the great mart and centre of their | 


traffic. But ſuch has been the reſtleſs 
energy of our miſgovernment, that 
within the ſhort ſpace of twenty years, 
many parts of thoſe countries. have been 


reduced to the appearance of a deſert.— 


The fields are no longer cultivated ;— 


extenſive tracts are already overgrown 


with thickets ;—the huſbandman is plun- 
dered ;—famine has been repeatedly 


endured ;—and depopulation has en- 


ſued. mm 


We are warranted in affirming, that this 


paſſage, as far as it relates to Bengal, is groſsly 
erroneous throughout. It is a fact of uni- 
verſal notoriety, that under the Engliſh go- 
vernment large tracts of land have been 
brought into cultivation, which never were 
cultivated prior to our government; chat 
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frontier Rejahs and Zemindars, erewbfore 
independent of Bengal, but who lived by 


plundering the induſtrious and inoffenſive 


natives of Bengal, have, under our admini- 


ſtration, been brought into complete ſub- 
jection, and are now as profitable, as in- 
duſtrious, and as contented ſubjects, as any 
under our dominion. Famine was once, 


and but once, endured, ſince the Engliſh | 


have had an influence; and that at a time 
when Mahomed Reza Cawn was at the 


| head of the revenues. It was a viſitation 
from God, and not to be imputed to the 


error of man. To the honour of Engliſh- 


men, the writer of theſe ſheets can affirm, 


that, individually and collectively, his coun- 


trymen did their utmoſt to alleviate thoſe 
miſſeries, which neither rapacity, nor pecu- 


lation had occaſioned; and to the honour 


of Mr. Haſtings (though an impeached * 


man) be it mentioned, that the firſt object 


of his attention, after he ſucceeded to the 


government of Bengal, was, to adopt mea- 


ſures for the effectual prevention of fo 


dreadful a calamity in future. 
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Why ſhould we argue with Mr. Fullar⸗ 


ton, when an appeal to facts which cannot 
be refuted, would effectually convince him of 
his error? By accounts furniſhed from the 
India Houſe, and publiſhed by the Houſe 
of Commons, it appears, that during the 


late war in India, nearly ſeven millions 
ſterling i in money, ſtores, and proviſions, 


were ſent from Bengal, to Madras and 
Bombay. NES 


It further appears, that the land reve- 


nues of Bengal, for ſome years paſt; have 
been nearly three millions ſterling, the re- 


venue ariſing from ſalt and opium ſeven 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; both 


created by Mr. Haſtings, and the falt, 
which has exceeded half a million a year, 


created during the war; the revenue of 


Benares, above four hundred thouſand 


pounds a year; and the ſubſidy and other 
receipts from Oude conſiderably more 
than half a million annually. Theſe are 


the reſources collected from countries ſo 


, miſerably miſgoverned and depopulated, as 


Mr. Fullarton deleribes Bengal and its de- 


en 


o 
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4 pendencies to be; but there are ſtill many 
very material circumſtances to be conſi- 
dered, which make the argument infinitely 
ſtronger in favour of the zeal and ability 
diſplayed by the government of Bengal. 


We agree with Mr. Fullarton, that Ben- 
gal has been juſtly ſtyled the granary of na- 
tions and the garden of India; and it is 
ſo ſtill: but unfortunately, though Bengal 
has actually increaſed in proſperity, the 
bother parts of Indoſtan have fallen into de- 
caay; and the extraordinary difficulty to 
= a man of reflection, is, to account, upon 
; reaſonable grounds, how it has happened 


| that Bengal has not been totally exhauſted, 
in conſequence of the failure of a// her 
| foreign reſources, 
; Nadir Shah, who invaded Indoſtan, we 
"3; believe in the year 1736, carried away 
: with him from Dehly, and the neighbour- 
5 ing countries, at leaſt fifty millions ſter- 
1 ling; and, what was of more fatal conſe- 
3 KF quence, he effectually overturned the 
Mogul empire. From that period all the 
211 EEE. 


LICE one 
upper parts of Indoſtan, north-weſt of the 


Ganges, have indeed been in the mi- 


ſerable ſtate in which Mr. Fullarton ſo 
erroneouſly deſcribes Bengal. We pre- 
ſume he will not impute theſe calamities : 


to the miſgovernment of the Engliſh : 


hence one ſource of wealth to Bengal 
ceaſed to have exiſtence. When Nadir 
Shah died, the Perſian empire fell to de- 
cay: hence another ſource of wealth to 
Bengal ceaſed to exiſt, The trade to the 
two Gulphs was formerly of infinite ad- 
vantage to Bengal, but the deſtruction of the 
Perſian empire, and the diſorders which have 
prevailed for many years in Egypt, added to 
a ſhort-ſighted policy in England, coun- 
teraQted in a great degree every effort uſed 
by the government in Bengal ſince the 
year 1772, to revive the trade to the 
Gulphs to any conſiderable extent. It 
is carried on, and whatever returns are 
made, are in favour of Bengal. The 
inveſtments exported from Bengal to Europe 
were formerly purchaſed by bullion ſent 
from Great Britain, Holland, France, Por- 
tugal, Denmark, and Sweden, to Bengal, 
of + amounting | 


— 


E 
amounting annually perhaps to a million 
ſterling; but latterly, chat is, in the laſt 
twenty years, no European nation has 
exported bullion to India. Inveſtments 
have been purchaſed with ſurplus re- 
venues, and prodigious quantities of bul- 
lion have been imported into Great Britain 
from Calcutta. Let any candid and im- 
partial man only conſider theſe circum- 
ſtances, and he will give due credit to the 
government of Fort William, for preſerving 
ſo invaluable a country to Great Britain 

as Bengal is, which not only exiſts, but 
_ flouriſhes, under drains that muſt have 
totally exhauſted any other country upon 
the globe. If experience were not ſuperior 
to theory, we ſhould pronounce decidedly, 
that Bengal was a ruined country many 


years ago, knowing, as we do, the diſad- 
vantages it has ſuſtained. 


The Milizen of the government of 
Bengal is perfectly new in the annals of 
mankind. A kingdom of great extent, 
containing above ten millions of people, 
compoſed of a brave ſoldiery, the beſt 
farmers, and the moſt ingenious manu- 
. facturers 


Far 


rather 3 the world;. 18 r the 
dominion of an iſland, whoſe. veſſels 


muſt traverſe above. half the globe, be- 


fore the ſubjects of that iſland can re- 
cruit the comparatively ſmall number of 
Engliſhmen who retain Bengal to Great 
Britain, collect its revenues, and per- 
form every function of government. 
But this is not all; for although the Eaſt 
India Company is in fact the abſolute 
ſovereign only of the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, Benares, Ghazipore, and a part of 
' Oriſſa, yet it retains an influence, and is 
reſponſible for the defence againſt foreign 
enemies of the extenſive dominions of the 
Nabob of Oude, namely Oude, Rohil= 
cund, Corah Currah, Allahabad, and a 
part of the Douab, including, under both 
governments, countries twelve hundred 
and fifty miles in length, and from four 
hundred and fifty, to five hundred and fifty 5 


in breadth. 5 . 215 


| We mull we have refuted Colonel Fullar- 
ton's aſſertions by a relation of facts which 
muſt ſpeak to the common ſenſe of mankind. 
Having ſo done, we will now appeal to 
| „ e 
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thi evidetice of ,1 men obs bare hs beſt 
means of information either abroad or at 
home. Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, and Mr. 
Grenville, three gentlemen to whom Mr. 
Fullarton has dedicated his book, have with _ 
apparent pride and pleaſure, ſtated in the 
Houſe of Commons, the flouriſhing ſtate 
of Bengal, and its infinite importance 
to Great Britain. Sir John Macpherſon 
ſpeaks of the country in the following 
terms ;—ſo late as the month of Auguft 


1786: : 


78 Þ be 8 in Shich Earl Corn- 
„ wallis will receive the government of 
India, is creditable to the Company, and 
cannot but be ſatisfactory to the nation. 
The native inhabitants of this kingdom 
© are, I believe, the happieſt and beſt pro- 
. * tected ſubjects in India; our native allies 
and tributaries are ſatisfied, and confide 
* in our protection; the country powers 
© are emulouſly aſpiring to the friendſhip ® 
of the Engliſh ; and from the king of 
% Tidore towards New Guinea, to Timur 
= 4. © Shaw 


* 4 * 4; 


"6 Shay t on Ale banks of A Indus, there 
is not a ſtate that has not lately given 
* vs proofs of confidence and reſpeQ.'? 


Mr. Shore profeſſes his conviction, that 


property is more ſecure, and individuals 
leſs oppreſſed, under our adminiſtra- 
tion, than under their Nabobs, the go- 


vernment that exiſted for above two cen- 


4 . 
turies. nn 
. * * 5 
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1 is impoſſible for any ena who 
has travelled at different periods through 
Bengal, not to obſerve the progreſſive ftate 
of improvement which has taken place; but 


one very ſerious evil attends the Engliſh go- 
vernment: it is, however, inherent in the 
conſtitution, nor is it poſſible to apply a re- 

medy to it. The Nabobs of Bengal granted 
jaghires in various parts of the country. The 
Jaghiredars, who reſided on their jaghires, 

were the only perſons who could at all come 
under any thing approaching (and that 
very diſtantly) to the country gentlemen of 


"England. As the jaghires have fallen in, 


our 
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. 
our government adds their produce to the 
revenue, and has ceaſed to grant additional 


jaghires. This is the effect of an unnatu- 
ral government, as ours moſt undoubtedly _ 
is, becauſe our great object ever has been, 


and ever muſt be, to convert the labours of 
the people of Bengal, and the produce of the 
country, to the advantage of Great Britain. 
As to the comfileree of Bengal (ſuch 
parts of it excepted as have decayed, owing 
to the deſtruction of the Mogul and Per- 
ſian empires), it never has flouriſhed ſo 
much as of late years ; but it is diverted 


into different channels. The rage for 


wearing muſlins and callicoes prevails in 
England and throughout Europe more than 
at any former period. The manufacture 
of piece-goods in Bengal is now greater 
than ever; and the improved and improv- 
ing ſtate of the Filiature ilk is an object 
of infinite importance to Great Britain. 
There are now, owing to the conſtitution 
of our government, but two modes of 


thæowing back into circulation the money 
SY ne 
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collected from the revenues of Bengal; 


namely, by the pay of the army and civil 
| eſtabliſhments, and by advances for the in- 
veſtment. It is a fact, that the manufac- 
turers of Bengal have not been oppreſſed 


or ill-treated by the ſervants of the Eaſt 
India Company, though it is equally cer- 
tain that inſtances have happened, in which, 


by colluſive contracts, the Company have 


been made to. pay more than the fair price 
for goods bought on their account. Theſe 
evils are hard to be totally remedied; for 


the government in Bengal is as liable to 


impoſitions as that of Great Britain either 
at home or in her American, or Welt 
India dependencies. | 

In Oude and W. upper parts of India, 
the revenues are collected now as they have 
been from the firſt entrance of the Maho- 
metans into Indoſtan, namely, at the point 
of the ſword. An Aumil collects as much, 


- and a Zemindar pays as little, as he can. 
If Great Britain ſhall at any future period 
aſſume the entire government of Oude, and 


6 


depoſe 


4 


depoſe the ak eine we may bs Re 


able to collect the revenues of that country . 


with as much regularity. and eaſe, and with 


as little ſeverity, as we now collect the * 


revenues of Bengal. But if we wiſh to 


preſerve a character for moderation, juſtice, 


and good faith, we ſhall ſubſcribe to the 


doctrine of Mr. Haſtings and Earl Corn- 
wallis, that the Engliſh have nothing to - 
do with the internal government.of Qudes 
while the Nabob continues to pay his ſub- 
ſidy, for troops employed by his own deſire, 
in the defence of his own dominions. 


We muſt ſtop a moment to correct a 
moſt extraordinary error which Mr. Ful- 
larron has committed. In ſpeaking of 


Oude (page 44) be Got Lord Clive ſtipu- 8 


lated for the ſum of forty- ſix lacks of ru- 
pees, to pay a brigade which the Company 
ſtations in the province of Oude. Lord 


Clive made no ſtipulation of the kind. 
Sujah Dowlah, by his Lordſhip's treaty, 


paid fifty lacks of rupees, as a compen- 
ſation for the expences of the war in which, 


by 
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| uf kde Bahar, he had 8 en- 
gaged us; and from an enemy he became 


an ally: but no ſtipulation was made for : 


the pay of troops ſtationed in his domi- 
nions, which omiſſion was in fact the. 


great error of the treaty of Allahabad ; 


nor was it remedied until the year 1773, 


when Sujah Dowlah engaged to pay two 


lacks and ten thouſand rupees a month, 
for a complete brigade, as often as it 
| ſhould be ſtationed 1 in His dominions. 


Mr. Fullarton is y weed ie 
the latter part of this ſentence (page 45): 
„ Little did that ſuperior genius conceive 
« (meaning Lord Clive), that by his boaſted 
<« treaty, the treaſures of a powerful prince 
„% were indirectly. to be transferred into a 
* ſinking fund, and his whole dominions 
% converted into an aſylum for the ſole 
* uſe and benefit of prodigals and incor- 


« rigibles! 1 


At the time Mr. F lon publiſhed his 


book, he might have found authentic do- 
| + cuments 


” 8 


1 


cuments in the papers printed by Sk 6f | 

the Houſe of Commons, which would 
have convinced him of his error. Sujah * 
Dovwlah was in every ſenſe of the word an 
independent prince to the day of his death, 


which happened in February 17753 but 3 


when he died, the efficient government of. 
Bengal, General Clavering, Colonel Mon- 
ſon, and Mr. Francis, determined that all 
treaties expired with him, and they com- 
pelled the preſent Nabob to ſign a new. 
treaty, by which he alienated a very rich 
Portion of his hereditary dominions, con- 
ſented to an increaſe of his ſubſidy, and 
afterwards to the levy of additional troops, 
It is upon record, that between the month 
of January 1774 and January 1786, the 
Faſt India Company actually received from 
Oude and Benares about thirteen millions 
ſterling, of which ſum, at leaſt eight mil- 
lions was remitted to Calcutta, or to the 
Preſidencies of Madras and Bombay, and of 
courſe loſt for ever to the circulation of 
Oude and Benares. We do not mean to 
aſſert that the civil and military ſervants of 

+ 4 | the 
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dhe Company who ſerved in Oude Airing 15 


the period of twelve years, did not (many 


of them at leaſt) acquire fortunes there, 
but the advantages of the © prodigals 
0. and incorrigibles,” as Colonel Fullarton 


: politely ſtyles the officers of the army and 


the civil ſervants, {ink to nothing in com- 


_ pariſon with the amount of the money 


publicly received from the Nabob's  do- 


. the Eaſt. India Company. 


; We now come to that which appears 
to us as the moſt material paſſage in the 


book (page 43): If we truſt to our mili- 


e tary on the Bengal eſtabliſhment for 


“ protection againſt theſe alarming enor- 
* mities, we ſhall find that entire corps 
« have exiſted on paper, who, excluſive 
« of the Commandant and Staffy never had 
any exiſtence but on paper; and it wil! 
further appear, that thoſe Sepoys Who 


6 


* 


have a real exiſtence, are neither well 
diſciplined nor regularly paid. Wi 


E 
A 


We preſume Colonel Fullarton tende 


to convey an idea to the world, that to the 
cloſe 


* 1 | 


ends 6f 8 * war, the Bengal any was 77 
in the ſtate which he deſctibes it. General ; 


Clavering recorded his ſentiments of tlie = © 

European and native troops, which he 

| reviewed in Calcutta, very early after his 
arrival in Bengal. He ſpoke with admi- 


ration and wonder of the ſtate of diſcipline : 
to which we had brought our Sepoys, 
for he found them in no reſpe& inferior to 
any regiment in his Majeſty's ſervice. 


* 


Nine new battalions were added to our 
eſtabliſhment in the year 1777, that num 
ber having been transferred from the Na- 
bob's to the Company? s ſervice, though to 
be paid as heretofore by his Excellency. 
Nine additional battalions were raiſed 
when the war with France broke out. 
Tn the. year 1779, Sir Eyre Coote fixed 
the general eſtabliſhment of our army, 
which was thirty-three battalions of Se- 
poys, and three N 


In the years 1779 and 1780, Sir Eyre 


 Coote reviewed every corps in our army, 
5 from 


* 7 * 
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from Calcutta to Futtyghur, including 
thoſe at Berhampore, Dinapore, Chunar, 
and Cawnpore. His report of the ſtate in 
which he found the army, does the officers 
the higheſt honour; but he more parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed the battalions ſtationed 
in Oude, as ſome of the fineſt corps he 
had ever ſeen in the field. We notice 
this, becauſe our officers in Oude have 
been ſuppoſed regardleſs of the ſtate of 
their battalions, and totally loſt to every. 


ſenſe of 4333 duty. 


Our Engliſh 5 are ſorry 
to ſay, had not much exiſtence, except 
upon paper, nor could all the repreſenta. 
tions of the Governor General and Council, 
or tlie various officers who commanded in 
Bengal at different periods, procure from. 
the Court of Directors a ſupply of recruits 
ſufficient to give us in Bengal and its de- 
pendencies, more than eighteen hundred 
rank and file fit for duty, in fix Britiſh 
battalions, during the war, The artillery, 
one of the fineſt bodies of men in the 
world, was Spy as i as poſſible; 


* ce 


355 
n 
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and our battalions of Sepoys are E 


"or ee and e in 1 DW 
_ 0 lufee | 


- With of ay to 1 bay 55 the 95 8 ths 
wecan affirm, that when it depended upon 
D commanding officers, they were paid with 

the utmoſt punctuality. It happened, how- 
ever, in the month of January 1782 (that 
molt diſtreſsful period of the whole war), 
_ that all the Sepoy corps in Bengal, in Oude, 
and in Malwa, were four and five months 
in arrears, owing to the aſtoniſhing efforts 
which had been made by the Bengal go- 
vernment to relieve the diſtreſſes of Madras 
and Bombay; but by the fortunate mea- 
ſures adopted with the Nabob of Oude, 
above a million ſterling was procured from 
him in ſeven months; the Preſidency of 
Madras was relieved; the arrears of our 
Sepoys paid up; anc! India 9 to 
Great Britain. 77 | 


Let us next Senad the ſervices on which 
our Sepoys, unſupported by Europeans 
9 officers and a few artillery men ex- 

F 2 e cepted) 


n 
cepted), were employed during the late war 


in India. The world will then determine if 
theſe Sepoys were well diſciplined, and had 
Aa real exiſtence or not. . 


ay the month of May 1778, 2 detach. 
ment, conſiſting of ſix battalions of Sepoys, 


one regiment of native cavalry, and a few 


Candahar horſe, and artillery in proportion, 
paſſed the Jumna at Calpy, marched acroſs 


the continent of Indoſtan, ſerved four cam- 


paigus againſt the Marattas, with great 
and extraordinary ſucceſs ;—at the cloſe of 


the war theſe battalions returned to Calpy, 
under the command of Colonel Charles 
Morgan, nor was a ſingle complaint pre- 
ferred againſt them from the Zemindar of 


any village, nor from the chiefs of any of | 


the diſtricts through which their route lay, 
in a march of ſeven hundred miles. At 
their return, there were of old Bengal 
Sepoys three hundred and eighty men 
upon an average in each battalion, 


3 Colonel han 3 
in the year 1780, a gelacht of two 
thouſand . 
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thouſand Sepoys. . This ſmall body, * | 
clearing the Gohud country of fifteen. thou- 
ſand Marattas, in the performance of 
which ſervice they were uniformly ſue- 
ceſsful, took the ſtrong and err 
pot . N fortreſs of Gualiot Ret) 


Lieutepant Colonel G at the head 
of five battalions of Sepoys, and a train of 
artillery, advanced towards the province of 
Malwa, in the month of February 1781, 
with a view of. drawing  Madajee Sindia 
from Guzzerat, and thus to ſecure a peace 
with the Marattas on: honourable terms. 
He was ſurrounded by numerous bodies of 
cavalry, in the utmoſt diſtreſs for provi- 
ſions, and deemed his ſituation ſo critical, 
that he wrote in the moſt preſſing and 
earneſt terms to Colonel Muir and other 
officers for a reinforcement, which accord 
ingly marched to his aſſiſtance and ſup- 
port; but while yet at à great diſtance, 
Colonel Camac advanced to the attack of 
Madajee Sindia's camp, and ſucceeded, 

He took his guns, elephants, camp- equi- 
page, and a ra quantity of grain | 
"Os | 


— _ — — — 
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This, ; in fact, decided the fate of the war. 


Colonel Muir ſoon after joined Colonel 


Camac; being the ſenior officer, he 


aſſumed the command, and in the month 


of October 1781 ſigned a ſeparate peace 


with Sindia. In all this arduous ſervice, 


though deeply in arrears, the detachments 


of Colonels Popham, Camac, and Muir, 
behaved with the utmoſt gallantry, and 


2 the ſtricteſt diſcipline. 


In the month of February 1781, a de- 
tachment of five regiments of Sepoys 


5 marched from the neighbourhood of Cal- 


eutta to reinforce Sir Eyre Coote, and ef- 
feed a junction with his army in Auguſt; 
when Hyder had a hundred thouſand men 
in the Carnatic, and had formed the deſign 


of eee this little army. 


In ſpeaking of the merits of this 4 | 


. lant detachment, the voice of party has 


not been heard. The governor of Madras, 
Lord Macartney, the generals Sir Eyre 
Coote and Stewart, and the government 


of Bengal, have all mentioned the merits 1 


both 


1 K 


both of its officers and Sepoys in the 33 1 
language. The remains of this brave army 
returned to Bengal in the month of December | 
1784. It was compoſed of new-raiſed bat- 


bon ſo well did they preſerve the high =. 


character in which Bengal troops were held 
all over India, that one of the battalions, 
headed by Lieutenant Williamſon, difſtin= 
guiſhed itſelf on a ſervice of great danger in 
a very particular manner. When General 
Stewart was attacked near Cuddalore by the 
Marquis de Buſſy, this battalion kept its 
ground, although one of his Majeſty's corps 
was thrown into confuſion, and actually 
came to the point of the bayonet with an 
old French regiment. In a former action 
the Bengal grenadiers, commanded by Cap- 
tain James Moore (a nephew of the late 
Sir William Draper) retook a fix pounder 
from a very ſtrong detachment, in the pre- 
ſence of Hyder's whole army, and kept its 
ground until Colonel Owen had time to 
form his troops, and to ſecure his retreat 
unmoleſted to the main P N 


The wal diſplayed "i our erte St 


1 00 in 8 the rebellion at Be- 
| | 8 nares, 


Tm )- 


nares, Ws of a ſingular nature, ande ; 
eint in its conſequences: „ 


In thirty days that 8 1 N 
; OY at one time in its appearance, was 

effectually quelled, and peace complete- 
ly reſtored. The exiſtence of the Bri- 

tiſh empire in India depended upon the 
preſervation of Bengal and its dependen- 
cies during the late war. Half our force 
was employed on foreign ſervice; and the 
tranquillity of a country, extenſive as we 
have deſeribed our own dominion, and 
thoſe of the Nabob Vizier to be, was ef- 
fectually ſecured by the vigilance of the 
government, and the unremitting atten- 
tion of our military officers to the diſei- 1 


pline of our native troops. 


In page 555 Colonel Fullarton ſays, It 
„ would ill become me to offer any ſug 
« geſtions unfavourable to the military 
4 upon that eftabliſhment. Brave and 
Dy zealous they undoubtedly are, and would 
« probably defeat their enemies as often 
„ us they hazarded a cloſe: engagement, | 
* &c. 99 1 8 


is, 


If our officers are; as the fat aſluredly . EL. 
is, both brave and zealous, how can it be 3 


ſuppoſed that we are ſo loſt to every ſeuſe 
of honour, as to ſuffer entite corps to exiſt 


but upon paper, or that we do not attend 


to the diſcipline of our native troops? The 
aſſertions are contradictory to each other. 


Alfter very ingeniouſly aſſembling an 


army, which, like the Huns and the 


Vifigoths, muſt ſeek for plunder and ſub- 
ſiſtence in new acquiſitions, Colonel Ful- 
larton ſays, If they direct their progreſs. 
6 towards Bengal, they will find that 


* country as open to invaſion, as it was 
on the day when we firſt took poſſeſſion 
« of it; not a fort,” not a barrier, not a 


<« poſt to reſiſt their progreſs, to the very 


(4 


La) 


ſuburbs of Calcutta; and God forbid 


that we ſhould ever fortify poſts in Bengal. 


If we cannot face and conquer our enemies 


We the field, Wap uſt inevitably loſe the 

country. We have, however, an army ſuffi- | 
| cient to defend Bengal againſt. any force 
that can be oppoſed. to us, provided that 


4 


army ſhall be ready to move at a moment's * 


Bp U ee warn- 


2 


1 8 
h 1 50 1 1 
Wirniüg, as it ada ought. We bare 


the garriſon of Chunar, which all the coun- 
try powers in Indoſtan could not take, if two 


= © battalions of Sepoys and twenty Britiſh 


' officers were thrown into it, and that is 
the preſent ſtrength of the garriſon. We 
have a ſtrong poſt at Buxar, another at 
Monghier, and Bengal is naturally of 
itſelf a very ſtrong country. Two bri- 
gades will defend Oude from invaſion; 
and while Oude is defended, Bengal can- 
not be attacked, except by the Marattas 
on the weſt of the Ganges, an experiment 
we believe they will never attempt. 


1 is a ſubject of curioſity to gentlemen 
who are well acquainted with Bengal, to 
peruſe the deſcriptions given of that coun- 
try by thoſe who have never ſeen it. An 
ingenious Member of the Houſe of Com- 
mons * has deſcribed the natives to be, as 


0 they undoubtedly are, a well-informed, 


num erous, and induſtrious people, © famed 
for all the arts of poliſhed life, while 
e we were yet in the woods.” Is it poſ- 
. . * ſible for a moment to ſuppoſe, that the 


* Mr. Edmund Burke. 


. 


Britiſh 


Bac 8 gover 6 N exiſt for a year 
in ſuch a country, containing ten mil- 


lions of people, if it were of ſo oppreſ- 
ſive a nature as this Gentleman, and Mr. 
Fullarton have'deſcribed it to be, eſpecially we 
it it be allo. true, that our army is neither 
regularly paid nor well diſciplined ; and 
that entire corps never had any exiſtence” 


but upon paper ? The truth is, that nei- 
ther the one deſcription nor the other is 
founded in fact. Our government is not 
oppreſſive, our army is well paid, ably 


commanded, and the ſtricteſt attention 


is paid to its diſcipline; or how could 


We have reſiſted ſo ſueceſsfully the ef- A, 


forts of an hoſt of enemies in India, 


when we failed in erm other part of the 


globe, : 
= . 45, Colonel Fellancs ſays, « It 
« would treſpaſs on your patience, my 
Lord, to expatiate further on a policy 


> M by which a country, ſuperior. 1n wealth 


« and means to the whole kingdom of 
66 England, has been ſo ſpeedily precipi 


e. tated, without con vulſion or internal 
| G2 e 


= 5 
a 
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Tal. 


& war, into a ſtate of Ak ene? 
« neither can I, without impertinence to 


your Lordſhip's ready apprehenſion, en- 


* large upon the ſtrong ſuggeſtions that 


* impreſs my mind with the impending | 
s cataſtrophe, about to cloſe this ſcene of 
15 eee . cart | 3 


This i is indeed a moſt extraordinary paſ- 
ſage. Great Britain muſt now raiſe above 
ſixteen millions ſterling, in order to pay 
the intereſt of her debt, and to ſupport her 
eſtabliſhments. We were lately at the eve 


of a war, and the ſoundeſt politicians ſtill 


. ſtate a war as inevitable, A cautious and 


an economical. Miniſter deemed the nation 


in a ſtate to ſuſtain a war, which could 
only be carried on by additional loans. 


Bengal never raiſed a greater revenue than 


it does at the preſent moment; but our re- 
ſources of every kind do not exceed five 


millions ſterling annually. New ſources 
of revenue have been explored, and old 


ones improved, in order to raiſe ſo great a 


ſum; yet Mr. Fullarton affirms, that Ben- 


5 gal. is ſuperior in wealth and means to the 


, whole 


bh 


* 


whole kingdom of England; and in We * 
1784, on his paſſage to Great Britain, he | 
talks of his apprehenſions of an impending 8 
cataſtrophe, n in at gl diggers was at 5 3 
an end. „ 
7 2 Though we have taken the liberty to 5 
animadvert with ſome freedom on the ex- 1 


| * - ceptionable and erroneous paſſages. in Mr, 


Fullarton's book, we are perfectiy ready 
to agree with him in other parts of it; and 
upon the peruſal of a note, at the cloſe 
of his account of Bengal, we "ceaſed to be 
ſurpriſed at the errors which he has been 
led into, though we cannot withhold our 
aſtoniſhment that, at this time of day, ſo _ | 
extraordinary an account ſhould bepubliſhed © 
to the world. In page 49, he ſays, „ The 
preceding remarks on the condition of 
Bengal and its adjacent territories, are 
e -ime reſult of perſonal obſervation, 
„ and therefore may be conſidered as leſs] 
« deſerving attention than thoſe which 1 


have ventured to offer on the alfaire of 
Es Coppmancel. 0 


4a a 


i. 
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Ta all hs Mr. 1 has aid of 


the power, ability, and inveteracy of Tippoo 
Sultaun, we agree with him. We believe 


alſo, that if a peace had not been con- 
\ cluded with that tyrant, Colonel Fullar- 
ton would have taken his capital, and 
effected a revolution; but as the deli- 
berate murder of our gallant coun- 
trymen, who were pining in his dungeons 
when the peace was figned, would have 
deen a certain conſequence of a pro- 
traction of the war, we rejoice moſt ſincerely 
0 that a Peace was 9 3 * him. 


1 80 The blowing juſt and forcible ry 
mark upon the character of the Britiſh 


| officers in the Sepoy corps on the Coaſt, 
is equally applicable to our Sopoy oiccrs : 
in Bengal. | 


4 Page 217. * The officers upon the 
35 8 coaſt are habituated to act on emer- 
„ pencies with a facility that few ſub- 

« ordinate officers in Europe ever have a 


7 of * Before an officer 
phe attains | 


| 


„55 


"0 Amin the oh of "mt, he muſt 
„ unavoidably have been often charged 1 
with the command of parties in diſtant 
* marches, in the conveyance of ſtores, 
jn the bufineſs of collections, and in ma- 
_s naging of refraQtory, Zemindars,” 


* a * 
1 — 


: 
\ 
x, 85 KF 2 , 


| It is a mclapchaly. wt a true. + reflecting” 
| that notwithſtanding the Juſtice of the fore- E 

going remark, a Lieutenant in the ſervice,  ® 

of the Company, though of twelve years 

ſtanding, as many are, is liable to be 

hourly ſuperſeded by boys of fourteen, 

who are taken from ſchool, and ſent Lieu- 

tenants in his Majeſty's ſervice to India; 

while Heſſian officers, by the late treaty, 

rank with the king's, according to he 

dates of their commiſſions. 


* 


In G Fullarton's Lats to ord. 
Macartney and the Sele& Committee, there 
are many admirable hints given for the 
improvement of the army; but the moſt 
material of the whole, relates to the ne- 
ceflity of ſupplying the army with a ſuffi⸗ 6 
N V 


* 
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tient complement of draught and carriage 
bullocks, in order to enable every corps to 
move at a moment's warning. The armies 
on the Coaſt and Bengal ought at all times 

to be upon a war eſtabliſhment in this 
reſpect. The expence, it is true, is heavy; 

but not only our ſucceſs in war, but our 
very exiſtence gepends upon the ſtate of 


* 2 


bur draught and FREE cattle. 


N 


Sit Eyre Coote, as Mr. Fullarton tells 
us, required thirty thouſand bullocks to 
enable the Carnatic army to move with 
| ellect in 1782; and obtained nine thou- 
| : and, which were inſufficient. ' For the 
| artillery, and the whole army in Bengal 
and in Oude, fix thouſand ſeven hundred 
weere entertained, regularly trained, and 
attached to the various corps of the army; 
ſo that each battalion with its field- pieces 
could move on the day the order of march 
arrived. This arrangement was approved 
by every officer of experience in Bengal; 
was recommended in the ſtrongeſt terms b ß 
35 i Eyre Coote; was adopted greatly to 
the advantage 1 the public ſervice; adi - - 
jt Was in effect an ceconomical regulation, 


| 3 57 1 


| as 1 more - than; two oath of the number | 
were attached to our troops ſerving 1 in the 
Carnatic : but in the end, the man who 


| took paifts to form and carry into effect ſo 4 


important an Arnie e 1s impeached 
for i „ ä 


* 


mm Before we cloſe our remarks, we cannot 
but applaud another of Mr. Fullartons 

ideas. Moſt unqueſtionably the powers of 1 

Governor and Commander in Chief ſhould _ 


be lodged in the ſame perſon.” It is natural 
to man to be fond of power; and while the 
offices of Governor and Commander in 


Chief were ſeparated, jealouſies, diſagree- 
ments, and delays were unavoidable. The 

evils were foretold when the ſeparation firſt . 

took place in 1774; and the legiſlature 


wiſely removed them before Mr. me: 
PEGS his ideas t. fo NINE world. Y 


#5 


Important cations] e * been 


* * 
* 
* 


performed in India in the courſe of the © 


late war, and thoſe who have had a: ſhare 
in rn mm . to Great Britain, 
H 1 N 


7 4 
9 


1 


1 1 
during the moſt arduous conteſt in Which 
ſhe ever was engaged, may indeed exult in 2 
the importance of their ſervices. We rank 
Colonel Fullarton amongſt the number, be- 


Heving him to have exerted himſelf with 
485 zeal and effec i in. the public ſervice. 


The Caroatic is ſtill the dominion of our 
ally, and has recovered from the ravages 

of war more ſpeedily than the moſt ſan- 
| guine imagination could have formed an 
idea of. Bengal enjoyed the bleſſings of 
| internal tranquillity during all the late war; 
its reſources were greatly improved; it 
- fupplied the preſidencies af Madras and 
Bombay with men, money, and proviſions; 

and continued to ſend valuable inveſtments 
to Europe. It was then, and is ſtill, one 
of the fineſt countries in the world: and 
we truſt that it will long continue, what 
Mr. Dundas has ſo emphatically termed i it, 
the Frag} ure in the Las ig Gene. 
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